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| iſhed by Order of the Truſtees of the Malla⸗ 


thuſetts Society for promoting Agriculture. 


— 


Vhoever can make two ears of corn, or two blades of graſs to grow 
pe a ſpot of ground where only one grew before, deſerves better 

of mankind, and does more eſſential ſervice to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put together, „ "WITT. 
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UYTERS TO THE STATE AND TO THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
h ; MDCCXCV111, | 
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The Truſtees of the Massacnvsern; 
Socttry for promoting Agriculture, 


- 


TMPRESSED with the importance of increafny 
the quantity of vegetable food for the comfort and haph:- 
neſs of mankind, as well as for the ſupport of domeſtil 
animals, and conſidering Potatoes as the moſt uſeful in no- 
thern countries, except the different ſpecies of corn, hau 
cauſed the following extracts to be publiſhed, which contain 
the lateſt eaperiments and obſervations on that valuadi: 
root, communicated to the Board of Agriculture in Gre 
mM on „„ 

The Truſtees earneſtly requeſt the Members of the Socieh, 
as well as all other perſons who conſider the agriculture if 
our country as the firſt and moſt important ſubjett of allen. 
tion, to tranſmit to them all their obſervations and expert 
ments which appear to be different from the uſual culturt) 
of the ſame article. They repeat what they have befort 
declared, that every communication ſhall be conſidered 
the greateſt candour, and be publiſhed, if they contenu 
will in any degree promote the great objett- for whach ii 
Society was inſtituted, ee Cr » 
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From the Communications of Dr. WIN % Edinburgh, 
4 to the Board of Agriculture LY Great-Britain, 


Ao, FIPHE Potatoe is a native of Mexico and 
ain HISTORY. Peru. Gomara, in his Hiſtory of the 
ae Indies, and Joszyuus Acosra, are amongſt the early 
co! WR Spaniſh writers who have mentioned the Potatoe by the 

Indian names Openanck, Pape and Papas. Clus ius, and 

h iter him GERA D, gave figures of the Potatoe plant. 
6 WW Genann was the firſt author who gave it the name 
ler. Solanum Tuberoſum, which LIVN XVS and his followers 
er. adopted. 

turt In 15 84, Sir WALTER RALEIGH, ſo celebrated ſor his 
/ort  vorth, his valour, and his misfortunes, diſcovered that 
wth part of America called Vorembega, and by him named 
vel Mente, Whether the admiral was acquainted with the 
e Potatoe-in his firſt voyage, or whether it was ſent to him 
Wir Sir Thomas Cnrxviiie, or Mr. Lax E, the firſt gov- 
emor of Virginia, is uncertain. It is probable he was 
poſſeſſed of this root about the year 1586. 

USE. I On account of the Potatoe being a ſpecies of 
anum or night ſhade, there were many who were preju- 
liced againſt it, alledging it was narcotic. In Burgundy 
ve find the culture and uſe of Potatocs in food, interdic- 
(ed, as a poiſonous and miſchievous root. Amongſt oth- "1 
tr efleQs, it was accuſed of occaſioning leproſy and dyl- | 
Mery, Potatoes expoſed to the ſun and weather % few 

ays, 
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days, acquire a green colour, bitter taſte, and a narcotic 
quality. In this ſtate they are not fit for eating, but ther 
1s not the ſmalleſt foundation for the other allegation; 
Prejudice and ignorance have long yielded to experience 
and truth ; and all mankind at this day agree, that there 
is no food more wholeſome, more eafily procured, o 
leſs expenſive than the Potatoe. It conſtitutes the chief 
article of food to vaſt numbers of people, and may he 
converted to the ſupport of all domeſtic animals and 
poultry, whether raw, boiled, or roaſted, 


In anſwer 10 the Queries from the Board of Agricultur. 
By James ANDERSON, L. L. D. Sc. Feb. 23, 1795. 


Query I.—* What are the beſt kind of Potatoes, and 
the beſt mode of culture ?” | | 

This reſolves itſelf into two queries, which, for reaſon 
that will ſoon appear evident, muſt be conſidered ſep- 
rately. oo 

+44 to the beſt kinds of Potatoes, no anſwer can be 
given to this query, in the preſent ſtate of knowledge, that 
can prove intelligible, unleſs it be to perſens who livein 
the immediate vicinity of the perſon who anſwers it. I 
every diſtrict there are local names for particular kind 
of Potatoes there cultivated, which are known no where 
clle ; lo that to name them conveys no ſort of idea whit 
ever to a ſtranger : But what is worſe, is, that the ſain: 
name often occurs in different parts of the country de. 
noting Potatoes of qualities extremely different from each 
other; ſo that a perſon truſting to names might get per 
haps a dozen cf different ſorts, while he thought he ws 
getting only one kind. Even under the ſame name, i 
the ſame ncighbourhood, he may get two kinds of very 
different qualities, owing to an unobſerved circurſtance 
that I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to explain; ſo that no in. 
formation whatever can be conveycd to thoſe at a diſtance 
by means of the name only: 

If that name ſhall be accompanied by a deſcripion, 


the caſe will not be much altered. I have ſeen half: 
dozen 


we, 


5 
dozen or more Potatoes ſo exactly reſembling each other, 
that no perſon could have diſtinguiſhed one from the 
other ; yet each of them was extremely different from all 
the others in ſome of its moſt eſſential qualities. This 
circumſtance is ſo little attended to by thoſe who rear 
Potatoes, that it ſeldom happens that you can buy a 
buſhel of Potatoes without meeting with feveral ſorts, 
which is for the moſt part the cauſe of that diverſity of 
taſtes, &c. that are found among Potatoes out of the 
ſame diſh, in uſing them at the table. 

It is now generally underſtood that the different varie- 
ties of Potatoes are all obtained from ſeed. To ſee what 
was the extent of the varieties that might be thus obtained, 
took the ſeeds from a ſingle potatoe-apple without any 
intermixture, and ſowed them: The diverſity was ſo great 
that it could ſcarcely be called ſhort of infinite. The 
Potatoes were diverſified prodigiouſly in regard to colour, 
being black, red, white, green, yellow, pink, cc. To ſhape 
long, round, knobbed and varied, in all proportions : To 
ze, ſome of them being no larger the firſt year than peas, 
while others exceeded the ſize of the largeſt pullet's egg: 
To earlineſs, ſome of them having completed their growth, 
would be entirely ripe before the month of Auguſt, while 
others were only coming into bloſſom at the end of Otto- 
ber: To prolificacy, ſome yielding above two hundred, 
while others gave only three or four: To ſpreading un- 
der ground, ſome running out to a great diſtance, others 
growing quite cloſe to the ſtem ; ſome going deep down, 
while others roſe to the ſurface : To quality, ſome being 
tough and watery, ſome dry and mealy ; ſome very pleaſ- 
ing to the taſte, others not eatable; and reſpetting ſtems, 
ſome carried a ſingle ſtalk like a rod, others an immenſe 
profuſion of ſtems ; ſome very luxuriant, others extreme- 
ly dwarfiſh. In ſhort, it would take a volume to deſcribe | 
al the varieties; but what ſurpriſed myſelf moſt, was to 
ind that there was no ſort of connexion between any 
wo peculiarities. Two plants which reſembled each oth- 
er exactly above ground, were often extremely diſſimilar 
below ground; while two bulbs, that reſembled each other 
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in all reſpects, were ſometimes ſo different in quality, when er 
tried for cating, that one was perhaps among the beſt and Ml of 
the other among the worſt of the parcel,  _ 0 
I have been at the pains to ſtate all theſe particulars u fat 
ſhow at the ſame time the benefits that may De derived by bu 
a cautious ſelection from ſeedlings, and the evil conſe. WM cul 
quences that may accompany a careleſs procedure in thi; WM cr. 
relpett. CIT „ 

It was perfectly clear from this experiment that no two MW is 1 
ſtems produced from the ſame ſeeds were in all reſpet; Ml 't « 
polleſled of the very ſame qualities; but it likewiſe hap. WM dh 
pened, that when the ſtems were taken up, many of the ea 
bulbs had ſuch a near reſemblance to each other, that Wh «ff 
when they were mixed together they could not be diſtin. WW zra 
guiſhed by the eye, though it might perhaps happen tha cha 
one of them was four times as prolific as the other, or Wn! 
] was much better in cther reſpeds; but as the general ent 
pPradtice is, among thoſe who rear Potatoes from ſeeds, o ( 
mix all thoſc together which reſemble each other in ap- With 
pearance, a mixed breed is thus obtained, that is, upon ed! 
the whole leſs prolific and leſs pleaſing to the palate, than pro. 
ſome of the beſt ; ſo that the average crop is thus greatly WM oth« 
diminiſhed in quantity, and rendered much inferior in ele. 
quality to what it otherwiſe might have been: And as: Hat 
practice in many places prevails of picking out the ſmall WW kind 
eſt Potatocs for lets; and as the original Potatoe always als 
produces a progeny having the ſame habits and qualities {Wand 
withiifelf, it will thus happen that thoſe kinds which produce edi 
the largeſt bulbs will ſoon be entirely excluded from the ¶ qua 
ſets. The Potatoc being ſeen thus ſenſibly to degenerate, Wbani 
this change is attributed to ſome unaccountable effett of Wreſp 
time on the culture of this valuable eſculent ; and. thus MWiinc 
inſtead of prelerving one valuable kind, when it is once Nerat 
obtained, for a ſucceſſion of ages, it is quickly loſt ; and nun 
a freth ſucceſſion of lleeting varieties come in its ſtead, 
and are loſt in their turn, before their real diſtinguiſhing 
qualities can be accurately aſcertained, or they be unt 
verlally diſſeminated through the whole nation. ally 

Such is the real origin of that perpetual fluftuation and MW: 
uncertainty in reſpett to the kind of Potatocs, that is ob 

RE | ſerved 


ſerved to univerſally prevail in Britain; and it is a matter 
of much more ſerious moment that it ſhould be adverted 
o than moſt perſons are aware of. It is an undoubted 
at, that with the ſame care and management, at leaſt 
{our times the quantity of produce may be obtained by 
cultivating one variety of Potatoes in preference to anoth- 
er. Nor does it any way follow, that the largeſt ſhall be 
the worſt of the two; for though this may be the caſe, it 
merely accidental, and it may be as readily the reverle. 
t does indeed happen that the leaſt prolific ſorts, if the 
deficiency be very remarkable, are thrown away by the 
rarer, and thus are loſt. And it muſt happen, if no mode 
of ſeleEtion be adopted, that thoſe unprolific ſorts muſt 
gradually decreaſe from the general ſtock ; but if they 
chance to be ſmall, and if the ſmall be reſerved for ſets, 


miſerable muſt be the degeneration that does in this caſe 


enſue, | 
On the whole, the practical concluſion from theſe fas, 
13this, that no true breed of Potatoes can ever be obtain- 


ed for a certainty, without admixture, but that which is the 
produce of a ſingle ſtem, whether that be of a ſeedling or _ 


other plant: That it behoves thoſe who wiſh to make a 
ſelection from ſeedlings, in the firſt place, to throw away 
al thoſe that do not afford an ample produce, and exhibit 
kindly habits in other reſpects: That when ſuch individ- 
nals as are deſirable in theſe reſpetts are once obtained, 
ind are planted the ſecond year, each carefully ſeparat- 
«from all others, theſe ſhould then have their eatable 
qualities particularly inveſtigated; and all thoſe ſhould be 
baniſhed, without mercy, which are not very good in this 


reſpett. By a ſeleQion of this kind continued, one good 


lind, when once obtained, could be kept without degen- 
frating, as I haye every reaſon to believe for an indefinite 
number of years,“ or at leaſt till another ſhould be obtain- 

| eq i 


* I have never met with a ſingle fact, well authenticated, that 


ended io ſhow that any kind of Potatoe really . degenerated, by a 

contin ded cultivation for a length of time, further than bat can 

telly be referred to the cauſe above explained, When Potatoes were 

tt introduced into this country, theres were two kinds only 
| known ;- 
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ed; which upon a fair compariſon, ſhould be found to 
deſerve a decided preference, when it would naturally 
give place to the better, 5 
Nor is it from ſeedlings alone that one can make im. 
provements in this reſpe& : Every man who has beſtoy. 
ed attention' to the culture of Potatoes at large, mult 
have obſerved that he meets with ſome ſtems in every 
field greatly more produttive than others. And although 
this may ſometimes happen from a circumſtance no way 
depending on kind, as I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſhoy; 
yet, in general, there is room to ſuſpett it may be owing 
to the parent breed. The very beſt of theſe individual 
ſte ms, therefore ought to be picked up with care and kept, 
the produce of each ſtem by itſelf, till their eating 
ualities be aſcertained : When, that one which is bell, 
in both reſpetts, ought to be ſeleded for a breed, and 
kept by itſelf carefully for that purpoſe. | 
I can ſpeak from experience here with great certainty, 
and can affirm, that by a careful attention to theſe cir- 
cumſtances, a farmer in a few years ,will, in many caſey 
more than double the amount of his average crop of Po- 
tatoes, ſoil and culture being the ſame, It is eaſy to ob. 
ſerue, that where the original breedof Potatoes has been 
unmixed, the extent of this kind of improvement muſt be 
far leſs conſiderable than where a mixture has taken 
lace. 
; While this circumſtance is not adverted to, it muſt oc- 
caſion prodigious diverſities in regard to the reſults 1 
ſpetting the produce of this plant: Two men, who are 
equally ſkilful, and equally careful in their culture in al 
reſpetts, ſhall have returns extremely diſſimilar; the pro- 
duce of the one may be double to that of the other, And 
| as 


known ; a round red Potatoe, and an oblong white kind that 
went very deep into the ground, Thole continued the only kind 
known for many years, and gave no marks of their growing work, 
Other kinds at fad came into uſe, that were thought more prolific 
than them, and were preferred on that account, But now th 
freſh kinds are obtained from reds, all of which I have reaſon tv 
think are mixed from the beginning: They degenerate apace, ind 
they diſappear almoſt before they are known, 
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the idea of enchantment is now baniſhed from the coun- 
y the careful former who compares his produce with 
hat of another, and finds the difference by account fo 
nuch againſt himſelf, is ſure to attribute this difference in 
pan, if not entirely, to exaggeration alone, or to ſome un- 
.ccountable defect in the ſeaſon ; to which he 6ften aſ- 
cribes an unuſual failure in his own crop, which originates 
in the cauſe above ſtated. _ 1 


Not only may the amount of the crop be varied by the 
qualities of the kind, as above ſpecified, but it may be alſo 
nodigiouſly varied by the ſize of the ſets planted by way 
if ſeeds. This fact I aſcertained by a ſet of experiments, 
condufted with great accuracy, which are recorded in the 
Bath ſociety's Tranſactions; the reſult of the experiment 
as that by varying the ſize of the ſeed from two ounces 
downwards to the ſmalleſt cuttings I planted, the produce 
tom the ſame number of ſets of the largeſt was ten times 
the amount in weight. from thatof the ſmalleſt ſets. Let no 
one however from this fact, though. duly authenticated, 
conclude that he might obtain a crop of ten times as much 
Po- com a whole field planted with large ſets, as he could ob- 
ob- Wuin from it if planted judiciouſly with ſmall ; for as the 
een pants that ſpring from the ſmall ſets are always weaker 
and more dwarſiſh than the others, they can be planted 
much cloſer upon each - other than the others, without 
dvarſing them very much; there may therefore be-ſafely _ 
own a much greater number of ſtems, on the ſame ex- 
ent of ground where ſmall ſets are employed than.where 


ate large ones are preferred, ſo that although the produce of 
n all each of the large ſtems wee equal td ten of the ſmall, yet 
pro Wit there could be five (let us ſuppoſe) ſmall ſtems reared 


And Wor one of the large, in that caſe the real difference of 
as produce would only be as two to one: If two ſtems grew 
Inſtead of one, the difference would be as five to one; 
nough the difference in point of value would, even in this 
olifc N eaſe, be much more; for not only is it more difficult and 
y theF**penſfive to cultivate a field properly where the ſtems 
n 0 Wnuſt, be placed very cloſe together, than where they ſtand 
| | B ; more 
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more apart; but in all caſes the bulhs produced from ge 


ture in other reſpetts, will afford a crop of at leaſt double 


circumſtance that frequently influences the amount of the 


of manures as to enable me to give a direct anſwer to thi 
-quere. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with a few obſer 


produce of potatoes two ways; and accordingly as the o 


as a great improvement, which, I doubt not, has very much dimunil 
ed the crops of ſuch incautious individuals as truſted to it, It * 


With an eye in each, to be employed as lets, and the neucleus in 
heart to be kept for food, It is ſcarcely poſſible 10 deviſe a duet 


it be another practice that hes been recommended, from the hin 


* 
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ſmall ſtems are much ſmaller than thoſe that are affordet 
by the more luxuriant plants; and it is well known tha 
the ſame weight of ſmall Potatoes will feldom bring aboye 
half the price of thoſe that are large. 15; 
There can be no doubt that under a proper manag. 
ment, the ſame ground, with the ſame manures and cy. 


the amount, if ſets not under two ounces be employed, in 
place of the ſmalleſt cuttings that ſome thrifty managen 
are ſo careful to employ * This is allo an unobſerve 


crop very much, and which all goes tothe account of the 
ſeaſon whereever it is obſ*rved. No wonder if men, who 
are neither in the habit of adverting to the one or the ob. 
er of theſe circumſtances, which where they chance both 
to concur to heighten or diminiſh a crop, may make aw 
riation of at leaſt four times its total amount, ſhould differ 
extremely from each other in their idea of the poffibl 
produtt and conſequent advantage that may be derive 
from the culture of this moſt valuable eſculent. 


Quere 11. % What is the beſt manure for Potatoes? 
I have not had an opportunity of trying ſuch a diverliy 


vations on this head, that are the reſult of the experience 
I have had. | 
It appears to me that manures may tend to augment the 


07 


* We have ſeen an economy recommended in all the Newſpapen 
recommended tocut off thin flices from the ſurface of the Potat 
tion that would with greater certainty inſure a deficient crop, unle 


quarter, with equal ſtreuuouſneſs, that of planting ſprouts host 
any bulbs at all. | | 


| N 
| * | —— 
the other is intended, the nature of the manure may 


vencral fertility of the ſoil, and conſequently to add to 
he health and luxuriance of the plant. With this view, all 


age chemical than their mechanical qualities, are evidently 
cul. beneficial, but their relative degree of excellence as ap- 
üble ed to this particular plant, I have had no opportunity 
de aſcertain. The intention of the ſecond claſs of ma- 


loyed as a dreſſing, than on their chemical qualities. 


employed with good ſucceſs by poor people to augment 
the produce of their potatoes, that could ſcarcely be 
deemed in the uſual ſenſe of the word, manures at all; 
ſach as the twigs of young trees, cuttings (clippings) of 
h:dzes, ſmall buſhes of broom and furze, runts of cab- 
bages laid in the trench where the potatoes were planted, 
and then lightly covered up with earth. The ſubſtances, 
o liule periſhable in their own nature, remain very little 
atered during the time that the potatoes are growing; 
but by rendering the earth above the bulbs light and porous 
br tne looſe earth infinuates itfelf among their ſmall 
tips) it forms a bed extremely favourable for the ſwell- 
Ing of the bulb which delights in a dry, light, crumbly 
mould ; whereas the root of the plant, properly ſo call- 
ed, delights to ſtrike into a firm rich loam, tending to 
Cay, in which it thrives with amazing luxuriance. 

From theſe facts I am ſatisfied, that in order to obtain 
| full crop of potatoes, the ſkilful cultivator muſt adopt 
| prattice that (hall be fitted to anſwer both of theſe in- 
auons. Every one knows that the potatoes do not ad- 
dete to the roots of the plant, but to a particular ſet of 
lbres which puſh out from the bottom of the_ſtem, which 
nature 


de varied. The firſt is, where it tends to promote the. 


enriching manures that operate on the ſoil, more by their 


nures, as applied to the potatoe is to render the ſoil in 
hich the bulbs are formed, as light and open as poſſible; 
hich is found, by univerſal experience greatly to aug-, 
ment the (1Ze of the bulb. In this caſe more reliance is 
had upon the mechanical operation of the ſubſtances em- 


ln this point of view, I have known many ſubſtances 
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nature has provided for this very purpoſe, and which may 
be very properly diſcriminated by the name of Umbil. 
cal Fibres. The fibres generally puſh out in a horizontz 
direction, often riſing a little upward, while the roots 0 
the plant, through which it ſucks in the nouriſhment thy 
ſuſtains it, ſtrike down into the ſoil below theſe fibre 
where they branch out into various ramifications in ſearch 
of food, as is common with moſt plants. | 
The ſoil therefore that is fitted to ſuſtain and to affor 
nouriſhment to the plant, and the bed in which the bulb, 
are to be depoſited, are two things totally diſtinQ from 
each other, that are connetted merely by juxta poſition, 
each requiring to be poſſeſſed of qualities different, and 
even oppoſite in ſome meaſure, to what would be require 
in the other : For the Potatoe-bed, light, ſpungy, oper 
friability are the qualities that ſeem to be the molt indi 
penſably neceſſary ; a power to abſorb and retain moi 
ture in a moderate degree, without loſing its adhefivench 
and ponderoſity, which are the principal charatteriſticks d 
what we call a rich ſoil, are by no means requiſite for the 
yr bed, but it is theſe qualities that conſtitute the ver 
eſſence of the bed in which the abſorbent roots are ſpread, 
and from which they are to draw the nouriſhment for the 
plant. The chief dexterity in cultivating the Potatoe 
conſiſts in combining theſe two qualities together, Not 
have 1 often ſeen it attempted in the way that is mo 
likely to effe& theſe purpoſes in the moſt direct and ſpe: 
dieſt manner. e 
There can be no douht but a firm rich loam, tending 
to clay, is that which is beſt adapted for rearing the Po. 
tatoe-plant to its full perfeftion in this country, and un 
der proper management, to reſiſt the viciſſitudes of the 
weather, ſo as to inſure its health the moſt effettually x 
gainſt accidents. But alighter foil, under the uſual man 
agement, is found to afford, in moſt ſeafons, a greate 


produce in Potatoes, + a if the ſummer chances i 
be a little more than uſually moiſt, When it is very dr); 


the caſe indeed is reverſed. The ſole defeft of the hear) 
loam is the want of levity on its ſurface ; and it is this! 
| ; perficial 
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erficial levity in the light loam that counterbalances its 


other radical defects, h | 


Enriching manures, ſuch as well rotted dung (lime in 
moſt caſes) decayed animal ſubſtances of any forty &. 
will all tend to render both theſe kinds of foils more capa- 
ble of encouraging the growth of the Potatoe-plant ; which 
the firſt requiſite for an abundam crop of butbs: But to 
diſpoſe it to bear kindly, lightneſs of farface muſt alſo be 
given. In this point of view, the propriety of employing 


both the kinds of manures, eſpecially for the weighty 


ſoil, becomes apparent. The ſoil ſhould, in the firſt place, 
be rendered rich to a ſufficient depth, by means of enrich- 
ing manures worked into it by repeated good plowings. 
In this the roots will be able to ſtrike with eaſe, and fend 
abundant nouriſhment ; But a ſurface-dreſſing thould be 
given of the mechanical claſs of manures, which would 
give to the ſurface the ſpungy lightneſs that is ſo much 
wanted, The beſt ard readieſt manure to be found of 
this kind that I know, is very rank new mads ſtable dung, 
that conſiſts chiefly of litter: And if it participates a hit- 
tle of the enriching quality from the dung, that will do no 
harm; for by being waſhed down to the roots in ſummer, 
it will gradually promote the growth. 5 
vere III. % What is the average produce per acre ?” 

I ſhould not have ventured to ſtate to the Boardthe pro- 
duce of Potatoes that may be obtained from an acre, un- 
leſs I had previouſly explained the circumftances above 
mentioned; becauſe I am ſenſible the fatts I ſhall now 
fate, would be by many worthy cultivators deemed im- 
poſſible. I have no heſitation however, in ſaying that I 
have actually reaped of good marketable Potatoes at the 


rate of more than thirty tons weight from a Scotch acre 


of ground (the Scotch is to the Engliſh acre as five to 
ſour nearlv :) And I am very far from thinking that this 
is the utmoſt maximum produce that can be obtained. 
I chooſe to ſtate the weights of produce in tons becauſe 
every one who chooſes it may eaſily reduce it to the mea- 
lures beſt known to himſelf, I conceive, that moſt per- 
{ons will find that this is conſiderably above the average 
| produce 
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produce obtained, though ſome individuals will come 
much nearer it than others. In the preſent ſtate of our 
knowledge reſpecting the kinds of Potatoes and other 
circumſtances, I ſhould conceive that thirty tons from an 
Engliſh acre might be conſidered as about a maximum 
crop. But ſhould the attention of men be diretted ſtead. 


ily to the raiſing new varieties, and always ſelecting the 


beſt, from what I have already ſeen on this branch of the 
ſubje&, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed, if in the courſe of ſome 
years, the above-mentioned produce, however high it may 
at preſent ſeem to be, would come to be conſidered as 
nearer a minimum than a maximum produce, 

I may juſt take notice before leavingthis branch of the 
ſubjedt, that my experiments have clearly proved the in- 
utility of covering the ſtems of the beſt kinds of Pota- 
toes cultivated among us. An opinion 1s very generally 
_ entertained, that when the ſtems are laid down in the 

earth, they ſend out bulbs from theſe ſtems in great a- 
bundance. I can ſay from experiments very carefully 
condutted, that I have not found this to be the caſe inthe 
ſmalleſt degree; but that laying down the ſtems and cov- 
ering them with earth, diminiſhed the produce. I would 
not, however pretend to aſſert that this will be found to 
be univerſally the caſe ; for I have remarked, that in wet 
| ſeaſons ſome kind of Potatoes have a tendency to ſend 
out {mall bulbs from the ſtem, which continue there of a 
blackiſh green colour. Theſe, if laid under the carth, 
would no doubt become the ſame colour with the bulbs; 
but I doubt much if. they -would ever come to a great 
ſize ; but not having tried theſe I cannot ſpeak with cer- 
tainty. | 
F _ the foregoing ſtatement of fatls, which are the 
reſult of a pretty extenſive experience in the cultivation 
of this plant for many years paſt, aided by not a few ex- 
periments conducted with a painful degree of accuracy, 
it will, I hope, appear evident, that one of the circumſtan- 
ces which has tended the moſt to retard the gencral cul- 


ture of this plant, is the difficulty of obtaining, with cer- 


tainty, the belt varicties. In the excurſions I have made 


through 
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through the country, I have found the effeAts of this want 
ſeverely experienced. In ſome places, they cultivate ſoils 
that never can be made to produce one half of an average 
crop: In other places, the kinds they have are of ſuch a 
bad quality, as nothing but a want of other food could in- 
duce one to eat them. The badneſs of the quality makes 
the de mand much leſs conſiderable than it otherwiſe would 
be; and no fact is more certain than that the quantity 
grown by the ae will always be in proportion to the 
demand. 

The firſt great point wanted, is to obtain a kind of Po- 
tatoe which, when compared with others of the beſt kinds, 
ſhall be deemed the moſt palatable; for I hold it an unde- 
niable fact, that it is the unpalatableneſs of many of the 
kinds of Potatoes now cultivated, that renders the con- 


| ſumption of them much ſmaller (perhaps not at preſent one 


fourth part) of what it would have been, | 
The next particular to be adverted to is, that it ſhould 


be alſo the moſt produttive, 


And the laſt circumſtance I ſhould at pred inquire 
for would be, that it ought allo to be the earlieſt; | 

To find all theſe qualities in the higheſt degree united 
in one and the ſame Potatoe, will probably be a matter of 
great difficulty; but it is certainly not impoſſible: And 
where a number of people are induced to bend their atten- 
tion with great ſteadineſs towards one point, it is incon- 
ceivable how accurate they will become in the diſerimi- 
nation of fatts, that otherwiſe might have totally eſcaped 
their notice. And where an immenſe number of fatts, 
all tending towards one point are brought together, ſo as to 
admit of their being accurately compared with one ano- 
ther, more may be done in one year than ou he: done 
o:herwile in an hundred years. ; 


From the Memoir of Mr. SOMERVILLE, 0 PF lo 
dated March, gth, 1795, to ihe Board of Agriculture. 
The following advantages! * from the cultivation 

of Potatoes. 


iſt, Potatoes, from the great quantity produced upon 
an 


an acre, when compared to the returns in grain, form 4 
very conſidetable addition to the quantity of human ſood. 
ad. They are an excellent ſubſtitute for grain in the 
feeding of horſes and other animals. In this way they 
ſtill further increaſe the food of man. 
gd. They can be profitably employed as. ſubſtitutes ſy 
flour in various branches of manufatture ; ſuch as ſtarch, 
hair powder, and the whole of the other branches of mz. 
nufatture- where ſtarch is uſed ; which upon inquiry 
will be found very numerous. In this way a further ad. 
dition is made to the food of man. 72 ny 
Ath. This increaſe of human food has a very conſidera. 
ble effect in diminiſhing the price of labour, and thereby 
leſſening the expence of every operation; the effects 0 
which, in agriculture and manufattures are extremely 
obvious. | if 
sth. They can be raiſed, in perfection and abundance 
upon lands that would afford very poor returns of any 
other produce. 7 
Gch. Can be raiſed without manure ; .and- ſucceſſive 
crops may be taken from the ſame ground with ſafety, 
7th. Are well calculated to promote the improvement | 
of (waſte) lands. | 
Having enumerated the advantages ariſing from the 
cultivation of' Potatoes, we now proceed to.make a fev 
remarks upon each of them. In the firſt place, as a much 
greater quantity of Potatoes can be raiſed upon a given 
pace of ground than of any other produce, the quantii) 
of food muſt be meaſured in the ſame proportion. Nor 
is this the only advantage; as Potatoes are now found an 
excellent food for horſes, bogs, and feeding cattle, a very 
great proportion of the grain that was formerly and. is ſtil 
uſed in feeding thoſe animals may be employed in ſup 
porting an increaſed population, 7 
Quere IJ. What are the beſt kind of Potatoes, and the 
beſt mode of culture? „ 
To enumerate all the different kinds that are at preſent 
known, would anſwer no uſeful purpoſe, as _ of them 
are not only of a bad quality, bg alſo unfruitful. The 
moſt approved kinds are the following : Early 


F | Early 1 „„ 4 
=r e Lee Round and Kidney. 
. Royal, or Cumberland the 
1 2 0%: Ad 5 
1, Large White Kidney. 
2. Killimanca, or Icanie.. 7 or 15 
g. Black amore. | AS 
4. Winter Red Round. ? f 
5. Dino Long, with a great number of eyes, 2 
i, 2 | 
1. Ox; Noble, or Cluſter Potatoes, | 
2. Yam), or Surinam Potato. | 
| The above are what experience has ati to be hs | 
vi Wi beſt and moſt profitable kinds; but as there is ſome dif- 
l; ference in the nature, and certain peculiarities i in the cul- 
tivation of each, we ſhall take notice of them ſeparately. 
by 1. Dwarf Early Round Potatoes. 
ny This Potatoe is of a ſmall fize, and i 18 eultivated chia 
ly as a luxury for the table, as it ripens very early in 
ive Wl the ſeaſon. The returns, in point of bulk, are by no 
means equal to what is obtained from any other Potatoe; 
but this deficiency i in the crop is more than compenſated 
by the high price which they bring, and the opportunity 
that is afforded of putting another crop upon the ground 
2 an early period of the ſealon. As an article of pro 
o the cultivator, they deſerve attention; but as furniſhi 
a bulk or eſſential part of food, they weigh little in the 
ſcale, Indeed in parts of the Hand, the planting of them 


in a great meaſure laid aſide ſince the introduQtion/of a 
dan Whey kind, which the author of this paper has himſelf plan- 
ver) ed frequently with ſucceſs, but is at a loſs for a name L 
s (61! WW that by which it is known in Eaſt Lothian, is tbe 
up 2. Royal, or Cumberland Early. 


This Potatoe is of a large fize, very 8 WY men- 


d the ellent flavour, and ripens early enough to admit of the 

bound being employed either in raifing another crop, of 
elent de ſame Potatoes, or a crop of - white peaſe, turnips or 
them Weahbages. Theſe circumſtances render it a valuable ac- 


The quſition ; ; and there is little doubt that in a ſhort time it 
rly | Cc will 


* 


gives this Potatoe a decided preference is, that it is ready 


at a time when the price of grain and other neceſſaries of 
life are at the higheſt; that is between the old and the 


new Crop. 


It cannot therefore be too earneſtly recommended to 


every deſcription of perſons concerned in agriculture, 
whether farmers or proprietors, to encourage the cultiva. 
tion of this kind of early Potatoe, as it affords an increaſe 
nearly equal to any of the late kinds; is ripe at that ſea. 
fon when other articles of ſubſiſtence are high priced, and 
can be ſeparated from the ground carly enough to admit 
of its being profitably employed in railing another crop. 
It'is found to ſucceed admirably upon ſtrong clays. To 
ſay more upon theſe advantages would be ſuperfluous, a 
they muſt appear ſufficiently obvious to every perſon who 
is in the leaſt acquainted with agriculture. | 

is Lale Potatoes for the Table. 

„ 8. Large White Kidney. 855 
This Potatoe is of an oblong ſhape, rather thin in pro. 
portion to its length, round at the extremities, one of 
which is broader than the other; the color is uniformly 
white, and the ſkin ſmooth. It derives its name fromthe 
firiking reſemblance it bas to a kidney. This Potato, in 
its perfect fate, is very prolific, and arrives at maturity 
ſooner than any other of the later kinds ; on that account 
it deſerves a preference ; and as it ſeems to delight in 
light foils, it is, perhaps, the only kind that ſhould be cu 
tivated-upon ſuc a. 64 . 
v. Killimanca or Icanie. | 
This Potatoe ſeems to poſſeſs the properties of the Kii. 
ney, combined with thoſe of the Long Red. It is gener: 
ly red at one of the extremities, poſſeſſes the delicate fa 
vor of the Kidney, but contains rather fewer watery juice, 
ot, commonly ſpeaking, is more mealy ; and, like the Red 
Potatoe keeps longer, and ſeems rather to improve in tk 
vor in the ſpring. It is very prolific. 
9. Blackamore, 
This Potatoe has been of late much cultivated. It ny 


will go & great way to ſupplant every other kind. Wha 


40a great Ry is very, prolific, of afine flavor;keeps.equally 
well with the red kinds, and can be cultivated in great per- 
ſettion upon deep loams or ſtrong clays, It is, hawever, 
longer in ripening than any of the others, wbich- preyenss 
the ground from being afterwards employed in raiſing other 
crops. What forms a very great ſingularity in the natute 
ol this Potatoe, is, that early plantiog ſeems. to- have ve 

liule effect in haſtening its maturity, nor is it — retarg- 

ed though planted very late. The author of this memoir 
has repeatedly plantedabout the end of June, and towards 


the end of September or heginning of Oitober bas n 
very adundant crops. 


4 and 3. Winter Red, both ſors. 

Theſe two kinds of Potatoes, though differing i in appears 
ance,ſeem to poſſeſs nearly the (ame qualities; they reſem- 
ble each other in taſte and flavor, ripen at the ſame: time; 
both of them grow well upon ſtrong clay and heavy ln, 
2 ſeem. to he in the W degree enen 

e ſpring. 

This laſt is no inconfiderablaadiranags) asthey can with 
little trouble be kept freſh and palatable till after Mid- 
ſummer, but the circumſtance of their delighting in a 
clay ſoil, renders them highly valuable in fituations where 
the ſoil i is moſtly of that kind, and where the other ſoxia, if 
planted, would "heck be of a watery inferior rn and 
would alſo be very un productive. wm 

| Potatoes for Calla. u 
Cluſter Potatoes and V am. | 


| Both of theſe kinds are cultivated only * ſending 


cattle, for which they ſeem well adapted; but from the 
harſhneſs of their taſte, they are unfit for culinary purpo- 
les. They, however, poſleſs certain peculiarities which 
render them highly valuable for feeding of ſtock. 
From the circumſtance of their keeping long and he- 
ing eaſily preſerved through the winter, they will ll be-found 
highly uſeful for feeding ſheep and cattle after the Tur- 
nips are finiſhed. this means the: interval between 
the. turnip and graſs feeding will be in a great _— 
e 


filled up, and the farmer will be enabled to carry on and 
complete the fattening of both ſheep and cattle, which he 
would otherwiſe have been obliged to diſpoſe of for wan 
of ſpring food. 2 n e 1 
We are perfealy convinced, that this laſt rural econe. 
my has been too little attended to; and from ſeveral 
ſucceſsful experiments which we have ſeen tried, we are 
enabled to ſay, that either the cluſter Potatoe or Yam can 
be uſed with ſingular advantage for feeding: And what 
adds to their value, is, that cattle who have ſome progreſi 
in fattening upon turnips, thrive amazingly when put upon 
Yams, or mw of the coarſe potatoes. 
There is, however, a very material difference between 
this root and Turnips : For the greateſt benefit of turnips ii 
met with when they are given in a raw ſtate ; whereas Yan 
and indeed every other kind of Potatoes, produce the beſt 
effetts when boiled. This operation may ſeem to deter 
many from the prattice-; but when it is conſidered that it 
can be done by ſteam, with the affiſtance of a very ſmall 
fire, and without any trouble, it is to be hoped the objec- 
tion will be done away. We do not, however, recommend 
conſtant feeding with them in a boiled ſtate ; half a feed, u 
leaſt, ſhould be given raw every day, for the purpoſe of 
keeping the belly of the animal open. We cannot there. 
fore preſs the cultivation of this valuable root too ſtrong 
upon the minds of all concerned, as it will certainly lead 
to advantages beyond what moſt people imagine. We 
have already ſaid, that they are well calculated eicher for 
finiſhing the feeding of cattle that have made ſome prog: 
reſs upon turnips, or for carrying them on duting the in. 
terval between the end of the turnips and the beginning 
of the graſs crops. They will alſo be found excellent for 
feeding work horſes, and as an article of food for the young 
ſtock of horſes and cattle of every deſcription : They al 
ways eat them readily, and are found to grow and thrive 
better than when they are upon corn the uſual way. This 
circumſtance is not only anencouragement to breed more 
extenſively than is at preſent done upon the arable nes 
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but will be a very great relief and advantage to thoſe 
farmers in the hilly and upland parts of the country. Their 
principal dependence for winter food, at preſent, is upon 
the ſmall quantity of coarſe ſpots of meadow hay: A ſpe- 
cies of fodder, which nothing but the ſtrongeſt neceſſity 
can bring the cattle to eat; and which, though it does 
keep them alive, their growth is checked, and any fleſh 
they have acquired in ſummer, is loſt during the winter; 
and when the ſpring arrives, they are mere ſkeletons: © 

For Milch-Cows, Every kind of Potatoes will be 
found an excellent winter food, as they are not only cal- 
culated to keep the cows in good heart, but tend greatiy 
to increaſe the quantity of milk, This laſt is a matter 
of high importance in the vicinity of great towns, where 
there is a conſtant demand for the produce of the dairy, 
and where every article of that produce ſells at a high 
price during the winter. _ «His n HY 
For the inhabitants of great towns, and to perſons rent- 
ing lands in their immediate neighbourhood, the intro- 
duttion of this kind of feeding will be found a matter 
both of comfort and emolument ; it will contribute to ren- 
der milk and butter plenty during the winter months. 

For Fowls, Boiled Potatoes are found an excellent 
ſood for fouls of almoſt every deſcription, with à ſmall 
mixture of bran or oat-meal. By adopting the uſe of 
them for this purpoſe, a conſiderable quantity of grain 
may be ſaved, not only in the maintenance of the preſent 
lock, but double the number may be kept, and made fit 
ſor the market, at leſs expence than the preſent ſmall 
ſtock that is reared. e cat : 

Quere II.“ What is the beſt manure for Potatoes, the 
quantity neceſſary per acre, and its price or value ?” 

A ſucceflion of corn-crops without manure; will exhauſt 
lhe richeſt foil: A ſucceſſion of Potatoe-crops will do 
the fame, There is, however, a diſtinction to be made in 
his buſineſs that is highly deſerving of notice; which is, 
that lands which are exhauſted by carrying corn-crops, will, 
vithout any manure, carry very bulky and valuable crops 
of Potatoes, Lands, again, that have carried ſeveral crops 

| | of 


of the latter, will without any manure, earry good erops 
of grain. From this circumſtance it appears that the ſame 
kind of food is not neceſſary for both ; and that though 
the ſoil may be very much exhauſted of the principle, 
neceſſary to nouriſh and bring to maturity a crop of grain, 
it may nevertheleſs contain tn we of thoſe that are 
neceſſary for rearing and perſecting a crap of Potatoes, 
and vice verſa. | a 
1. Stable Dung. | 
With regard to this, when it is uſed upon ſandy ot 
gravelly ſoils, it ſhould be completely fermented; and if 
ee a laid in drills above the Potatoes, will produce 
a good effect. Upon clays, however, or tills, what is cal 
led long or rank dung will be much more beneficial; noi 
that its nutritive qualities are greater when it 1s in that 
ſtate (on the contrary, they are leſs) but it has one good 
effect in clay-ſoil, viz. that of keeping the ground open, 
and thereby allowing room for the roots to ſpread and 
{well in every diredtion. 1 0 = 
This idea is ſo far improved upon in ſome ſituatiom, 
that broom and furze, and even wheat-ſtraw, are put into 
the drills by way of manure. The uſe of them is certain. 
ly attended with conſiderable advantage; but their effet 
is completely miſunderſtood ; for in place of ſuppoſing that 
the greateſt benefit depends upon their keeping the ſol 
free and open, which is certainly the faR, it is ridiculouF 
ly imagined that they act as manure. We by no meansdi 
uy that furze or broom, when completely ratten, may 
be converted into manures, but we are perſedlly convinc 
ed that their benefit in this caſe will be more complete)y 
experienced upon the crop that follows the Potatoes; u 
by that time they will be decayed, and mixed with the foi. 
Quere III. “ Whether ſucceſſive crops of Potatoes can 
be raiſed on the ſame ground without exhauſting it?” 
This queſtion has been in a great meaſure anſwered in 
the preceding part of this memoir. Every experienct 
that we have had, convinces us, that a ſucceſſion of any 
kind of crops will exhauſt land, unleſs a conſiderad* 
quantity of manure is thrown in, We ia obſerves 
owever 
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however, and we are completely warranted in I obſer. 
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tation, that though a ſucceſſion of crops of the ſame kind 
of Potatoes will not be profitable, yet if a different kind 
u planted each time upon the ſame foil, they will be good. 
We leave it to thoſe who are converſant in ſuch matters, 
to account for this difference; it is ſufficient for us to fiate 
the fact; which upon trial will be found juſt. 


RozzrT BzArsox, Eſq. of Killie, in Fifeſhire, reſpetts 
ing ſome experiments on Potatoes. April 3, 1795 
Some years ago I tried an experiment; after which I 
always planted my own Potatoes whole. I took one of 
the largeſt Potatoes. I could get, and planted it whole in 
my garden without dung, the produce was ſeventy two Po- 
ntoes in all, above twenty of them were nearly as large 
4s the mother plant, the remainder of different ſizes, grad» 
ually decreaſing to about the ſize of a walnut. Next fea» 
ſon I planted the whole of that produce alſo uncut, ſetting 
the largeſt in the front row, the next largeſt in the ſecond, 
and ſo on, diminifhing the fize in every row till the laſt, 
vhich was the imalleſ of all. By this experiment I found, 
not only that the ſtems of the largeſt ſeed were by far 
the ſtrongeſt, but their produce was allo by far the great- 
elt, none of them producing Potatoes larger than their re- 
tive ſeed. From this it would appear that the larger 
ſeed Potatoes, the larger will be the produce. Whether 
the original Potatoe would have produced an equal weight, 
bad it been cut in three or four ſets, I cannot ſay, but 
unleſs it would have produced a great deal more, the ad- 
vantages are certainly in favour of ſetting them whole, 
dy ſaving a great deal of labour, and occupying a leſs 
pace of ground. | | +05 


0n Baking or Kiln-drying Potatoes, and feeding Hogs with 
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them, By Mr. Cuanrzs CHALONER. 
From an accurate experiment made the laſt year, I 
dare venture to recommend baked Potatoes as an ,excel- 
lent food for hogs. The pork produced by this food, was 
equal to that from barley and beans ; but at preſent I — 


a 
not exaAlly aſcertain the comparative experiment with te: 
gard to expenſe ; however, I am of opinion that roaſted 
Potatoes, conſidering the improvement of the hogs, is as 
cheap a food, if not cheaper, than can be given them. 
roaſt my Potatoes upon a kiln, ſimilar to what is uſed by 
oat-meal ſhellers for drying their oats. The difference in 
expenſe. between boiling and roaſting the Potatoes is pro- 
digious, both with regard to the labour and fuel; A kiln 
that will coſt C. g will roaſt Potatoes ſufficient for the 
maintenance of more than 20 hogs ; and one man will be. 
ſtaw all the neceſſary attendance upon them, and do other 
work 'beſides. The action of the fire, by diſſipating the 
crude juices that are contained in raw Potatoes, reduces 
them into a ſtate highly wholeſome and nutritious. Boil. 
ing does this in part, but not ſo effectually. A Potatoe 
roaſted in the manner above deſcribed, partakes much of 
the nature of a cheſnut, and perhaps is not greatly infer: 
our to it. I ER 


On extrafling Spirits from Potatoes. 
Several experiments have been made in Scotland for 
extraQting Spirits from Potatoes; but no deciſive evidence 
of the poſſibility of doing it has as yet been tranſmitted to 
the Board.” Itmay be proper, however, here to inſert an 
experiment for that purpoſe, mentioned in the Swediſh 
TranſaQions. Sixteen meafures of Potatoes were boiled 
with water, and worked with the liquor till the whole be- 
came a tough dough. This was diluted with boiling wa 
ter to the conſiſtence of thin gruel, and fermented. The 
fermentation went on«well ; and the liquor diſtilled on the 
third day, yielded one meaſure of good brandy. The Po 
tatoes did not ſettle or burn the ſtill, as might have been 
ſulpeQed. 5 ' 
The author, Mr. SxYLTz, makes a compariſon from 
this experiment of the profits in cultivating Potatoes and 
| barley for the purpoſe of diſtillation. He compures that 
the produce of ſpirit from Potatoes, is to that from bar. 
ley, in equal extents of ground, as 566 to 156, even ad. 
mitting the Potatoes to be planted in the worſt kinds of 
grounds, and the barley in fo good a ſoil as to yield an in. 
creaſc of fifty fold. - 
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article as ſpirits too cheap; but any ſubſtitute that would 


be preſerved for ſeed. 


AARON DEXTER, M. D. Treaſurer. 
CHARLES VAUGHAN, Eg. 
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It certainly is not deſirable to make ſo pernicious an 


anſwer for diſtillation, in place of barley and other, grains, 1 | 
is a matter of conſiderable importance. ; | 


„ 


From the preceding extracts and our own obſervations, | 
wee are led tothe following concluſion : . = | 

1. That cutting the Potatoe, for ſeed, is but very lit- 
tle advantage to the crops, and if cut into ſmall parts, is 
injurious. _ 5 | 


2. That the largeſt and beſt Potatoes ought always to. 


3. That deep holing for planting is injurious to the 
crop and to the eating qualities of the Potato. 0 

4. That different ſpecies of Potatoes ought never to be 
planted in the ſame hill. . | Ii} 


5. That a much larger quantity of ſeed ought to be 
planted in a hill than is uſual ; not leſs than thirty buſhels 
to an acre of good land, as the produce will be much in- 
creaſed. — 1 | 5 

6. That Potatoes ſhould never be expoſed to the ſun || 
to dry when dug from the earth, as it wilts and gives them 
a bad taſte, and probably an unhealthy quality. - 
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